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OUR KING IN DRESS COAT. 



ii. 

The philosophical basis of Democracy is the comparative 
incorruptibility of the larger number. The lone wayfarer by night 
may be alarmed at the approach of one or two men, but does not 
fear a multitude. The mass will be honest. And this mass is 
not a herd. For one thing, it can co-operate effectively for a men- 
tally comprehended purpose, as a herd cannot. The huge boulder 
which supports the equestrian statue of Peter the Great at St. 
Petersburg lay for a long time on a plain some miles out of the 
city. When it was desired to get it on rollers and draw it to the 
city many horses were attached to the boulder, but they could 
not move it ; the horses had not sufficient intelligence to obey a 
signal and combine their power perfectly at a given moment. 
For this men were required. A large number of serfs were 
hitched to the rock ; a band of music was provided to inspire 
them with martial strains; the Czar moved before them, the 
priests at their side ; at the sound of a gun their force was con- 
centrated ; the huge boulder was raised on the rollers, and by a 
series of marches drawn by the men into St. Petersburg. But if 
this illustration shows the strength of the masses, it also recalls 
their weakness. After all, it is a boulder lifted by serfs to sus- 
tain the effigy of their master on his prancing steed. Their com- 
bined force is under sway of the banners, the cymbals, the daz- 
zling splendors of " the man on horseback ; " their chain is the 
superstition that he is the visible representative of God. That 
procession of harnessed men moves through history : they grow 
more enlightened ; they lift political and religious boulders ; they 
lift the despot, the priest ; but whatever be the boulder lifted it 
is sure in the end to support some mounted master. The English 
lifted the Stuart boulder for Cromwell to stand on and massacre 
the Irish. The French removed the power of Louis XVI. to 
make a pedestal for Robespierre ; they lifted Eobespierre to make 
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a throne for Bonaparte, whose little finger was heavier than the 
loins of Louis and Eobespierre combined ; later they lifted the 
Louis Philippe boulder and set up Louis Napoleon. In America, 
the people lifted the stony weight of British monarchy and set up 
a presidential imperialism. They have now lifted the crushing 
boulder of slavery. They have shown their power to combine 
and concentrate their strength enough to move the heaviest and 
most deeply set oppression. But it was still done by the 
forces of the militant age, — with drum and fife, under banners, — 
and their achievement was made into a higher pedestal for 
the presidential Commander-in-Chief. The "man on horse- 
back " asked a third term ; and if any equally strong and 
popular military president should insist upon it, he will find in 
some powers exercised for suppression of the rebellion and 
reconstruction of the Union precedents for his purpose. It is 
proposed to strip the presidency of some of its privileges and 
powers, — such as re-eligibility, and control of the civil and military 
service. But a President, unable to prolong his power legally, will 
have additional temptation to prolong it illegally. Like the plural- 
ist in the "Mikado," he may feel himself compelled to do as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, what, as Chief Magistrate, he will deplore. Any 
popular disturbance may supply him with cause to prohibit the 
usual election, on Garfield's principle, that " we have a right to do 
our solemn duty, under God, to go beyond the Constitution to 
save the authors of the Constitution." If men like Cromwell, like 
Louis Napoleon and others have so done in the Old "World, why 
may it not be done in the New ? Things as illegal have been done 
here, sometimes for good, sometimes for evil purposes ; the extra- 
constitutional measures of Lincoln for the country supplied John- 
son with his weapons against the country. These weapons remain 
in the executive armory ; a fanatic, with the popularity and pluck 
of Jackson, might re-elect himself without ballots. To abolish 
presidential re-eligibility were to invite the coup d'tfat. To pro- 
long the presidential term were to invite revolution by a fixedness 
of administrative policy which, if discredited and dangerous, 
might do in seven years what could not be undone in a hundred. 
And as for the Civil Service reformers, what would their complete 
success do for the executive ? For every office removed from his 
control a responsibility is taken from his shoulders. Cut off his 
civilian fingers, then his arms, finally his legs ; supply other arms 
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and legs from the senatorial manufactory, and yon drive him 
either to depend on his military arms or to aggrandize his social 
magnificence. More probably it would be both, and the White 
House become the grand salon of snobs and decorated courtiers. 
When this period arrives our securest plan would be to import the 
PrinCe of Wales and offer him our presidency in perpetuity ; for 
his training under the constitutional reign of his mother, amid 
domestic peace, has been healthier than that of presidential 
aspirants trained under the flags of a long array of military presi- 
dents, and our worst danger would be from the army of profes- 
sional beauties, and the cost of masquerade uniforms supplied by 
the costumer. I am serious in this. And I here cite the opinion 
of the ripest student and representative of the republican principle 
who ever lived — Louis Blanc. I translate from an article by him 
in the Nouveau Monde, 1849, "De la Pr^sidence dans une 
Kepublique :" 

"Presidency is an institution which can become more baleful 
than royalty itself. Monarchy baffles ambitions ; Presidency pre- 
vails by setting them in motion and exasperating them. He whom 
birth calls to a throne does not have to open a road for himself 
across an agitated people. His need of tools costs neither factious 
attempt nor bloody effort. The lot which releases him from the 
need to merit power by virtues, also releases him from the need 
of acquiring it by intrigues. Without having to disquiet himself, 
without need of devices, he sees approaching a crowd eager to obey. 
Why seize by ruse or violence what he possesses without even 
extending his hand ? Fortune has undertaken to supply him 
partisans in advance ; he finds them pressing around his cradle ; 
he has begun to reign in his mother's womb. Fantastic conven- 
tionalism, certainly! A conventionalism humilitating to the human 
species, but which at least cannot trouble the society it debases. 
In the canvass for presidency there is nothing of that kind. 
Here success can be the prize only of prodigious efforts. In the 
midst of a society where interests are very diverse, and relations 
complex, distinguished merit, unquestionable services, a well- 
founded popularity, will not always constitute sufficient chances. 
It is then necessary to eke them out by force of skill and audac- 
ity ; it will be necessary to calumniate rivals, to make ignominous 
advances to former enemies, to sacrifice friends to partisans, 
the sacred rights of justice to the violence of majorities ; it will be 
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necessary to add to the echo of his name the noise of a thousand 
venal clamors, to accept fraudulent engagements ; to open for all 
parties, fawned on in turn, deceitful prospects, to create a train of 
subordinate ambitions, an environment of false leaders ; to lose 
self-respect for the suffrage of others, and stoop to become the 
master ; omnia serviliter pro dominatione. When the heir of a 
monarch reaches the crown, no one finds himself humiliated. The 
event was foreseen ; this is not the victory of one man over 
another ; it is the triumph of an insolent abstraction at which the 
philosopher is indignant, which the publicist condemns, but which 
does not wound the ambitious. It may, perhaps, be a misfortune 
for all ; for no one is it an offense. Even the mediocrity of a 
prince, if it is recognized, pleases the statesmen ; they are con- 
soled for having a chief ; involuntarily placed under one elected 
by accident, their high-spirited minds indemnify with disdain the 
necessity of submission. When it comes to be one elected by a 
people, what a difference ! Superiority of rank, able to establish 
that of merit, in this case establishes between the most distin- 
guished men a strife in which self-love is naturally called to play 
an implacable part. The passions of the chiefs traverse society. 
I am not among those who excuse, or even comprehend, monarch- 
ical superstitions. But it is only just to recognize that what, 
under the constitutional regime, royalists honor in their king, is 
an idea rather than an individual. Well ! human dignity has less 
to lose by worship of a principle than by worship of a man, how- 
ever false the principle and however grand the man." 

I have a letter, received from Louis Blanc fifteen years ago, 
in which he says : " At the time when Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte was coming forward as a candidate for the Presidential 
office, I thought it my duty to point out the direful consequences 
likely to flow from the election of a President. The solemn 
warning I then gave to my countrymen was expressed as follows : 
' Whenever a man and an Assembly stand face to face, that As- 
sembly brings with it a 10 Aout, and that man has behind him an 
18 Brumaire.' But as you have rightly observed, there are 
political as well as religious superstitions, nor are the former 
more easily uprooted than the latter. At the time alluded to, it 
seemed next to impossible that there should be a Republic 
without a President. A strange aberration this — more especially 
on the part of the French, as they had been taught by experience 
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how readily a President or Consul is turned into an Emperor. 
However, the warning was disregarded, and on the 2d of Decem- 
ber we had to undergo the unspeakable humiliation of another 18 
• Brumaire. My prediction was thus fulfilled even sooner than I 
expected." August 10, when the revolutionary assembly began its 
Eeign of Terror, and the 18 Brumaire (November 9th, 1799), when 
Napoleon overthrew the Directory, have here been represented by 
the long years in which both Senate and President were re- 
duced to be right and left hands of an Emperor superior to them 
both — Slavery. That supreme power having reached its Water- 
loo and its grave, the Man and the Assembly stand face to face 
with each other. For the moment, the President's struggle is 
not with the Assembly representing the people, but that conflict 
may at any time occur. One can only find satisfaction in the 
prospect because of the " new departure " beyond. " I envy you 
Americans," said Carlyle once, "you and we are trains dash- 
ing on to the same precipice, and you'll get smashed first." The 
timid President, who, raised from the Vice-Presidency, or doubt- 
fully elected, does not feel the pluck of his position ; the patriotic 
President ; the moderate man of the world, representing its busi- 
ness and wealth which are injured by political agitations ; these 
may make the current appear peaceful for a time. But the 
sluggish stream undermines its own banks, and the wise engineer 
will build levees not for the low water, but for the flood. The 
Jacksonian or Johnsonian freshet is sure to be repeated. Or an- 
other congressional coup d'etat, like that which took from Presi- 
dent Johnson his constitutional control of the army, may evoke 
a presidential coup d'ttat under some chief combining John- 
son's recklessness with Grant's ability and following. We hear of 
" checks " on this or that branch of the government; but why 
create a power requiring checks ? Why create a giant to do a 
man s work and then bind him down artificially to a man's 
strength ? Were it not more sensible to begin by creating the 
man so that the giant need not be feared, being impossible ? The 
President is a giant to be kept, not always successfully, with one 
hand in a sling ; Universal Suffrage is another. Should the 
masses fail to elect a President the task is thrown into the House 
of Eepresentatives. But for this purpose the popular House is 
deprived of its representative character ; all the delegates of New 
York have one vote and those of Rhode Island one. What if this 
vol. cxliv. — no. 364. 18 
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extemporized oligarchy should, under cover of the ballot, choose 
the candidate who stands third in the suffrage of the 'people? 
Here were a premium on anarchy. Instead of with one hand 
giving the masses a power which must be taken from them with 
the other, were it not wiser to give them a legitimate strength 
which could require no check ? 

Under an executive headship, irremovable by the people or 
their representatives, universal suffrage is liable at any time to be 
placed in contradiction with itself. Should an executive elected 
to represent a certain principle of vital and urgent importance 
turn around, on reaching power, and represent the opposite 
principle, the nation is legally ruled by a man it never elected. 
If the individual is shrewd enough to confine himself to his con- 
stitutional weapons — and even the impeachment of Johnson did 
not declare his outrages unconstitutional — the people are thrown 
on the horns of a dilemma : they must submit to a despotism 
which may ruin the country, or they must revolutionize. As a 
matter of fact, our quadrennial election is a revolution. Under a 
personal supremacy unamenable to changes in the popular need it 
cannot be otherwise. It may be without bloodshed, but it is apt 
to be without the few advantages of armed revolution. It is likely 
to come after the mischief is done. The ancient Cretans legalized 
insurrection against magisterial usurpation ; under Valerius 
Publicola a Roman law gave permission to any one to kill a magis- 
trate for an attempt against the liberty of the Republic. The 
United States has gone so far as to place beside every President a 
Vice-President with strong inducement to put his superior out of 
the way, but, just now, the experience of the country is against 
both rebellion and regicide. Insurrection on our side, however, 
is condoned. The insurrection of Kansas Free-State men against 
the authority of Pierce, and that of secessionists against Lincoln, 
are distinguished from each other by private preference. It is 
conceivable that regicide might stand differently with us if instead 
of being illustrated by Wilkes Booth and Gniteau some enthusiast 
had killed President Buchanan when he was disposing the forces 
of the country — quite constitutionally — in the interest of a seces- 
sion against which there was no law. If that administration could 
have been removed at once it is probable that slavery would have 
surrendered without war. In England the change would have 
been made in an hour by the representatives of the people. 
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The comparative dignity lent to our politics by a great moral issue 
having passed away with the extinction of slavery, the presidential 
contest reveals its meanness in the midst of an industrial civiliza- 
tion. Every four years the nation forms its ring, the candidates 
enter, and the pugilism begins. If one seems worsted, his backers 
throw mud. There is a grand exchange of calumnies and insults. 
When the successful pugilist enters the palace he is regarded by 
nearly half his subjects as the arch-scoundrel of the country. 
The Senate has not the slightest doubt that Mr. Cleveland will 
evade the law about appointments if he is not watched ; a majority 
of States, that is, either regard their President as capable of per- 
jury, or else suspect that their restraints on him would be proved 
unconstitutional if put to the test. For this war of bitter person- 
alities, involving private character, fifty millions of people are 
thrown into convulsions every four years ! For this the whole 
official service of the country is to be quadriennially revolution- 
ized ! 

Inter arma silent — rationes. The parties on each side being 
drawn up in the order of battle, under their respective chiefs, vic- 
tory becomes the one thing important. The armies are organized 
under political generals, colonels, drill-sergeants ; deserters are 
warned that they will be politically shot ; every question of senti- 
ment, honesty, fairness, is met with the finality le Boss -le veut. 
How comical appears the ancient provision by our fathers of an 
Electoral College, through which the passionate popular suffrage 
was to be filtered and interpreted before being represented in an 
Executive ! In a recent instance, when the vote of one elector 
transferred from his party might have defeated the determination 
of that party to enthrone its candidate, though not elected, some 
looked to a certain eminent elector to show independence of party 
in the interest of justice. Vain hope ! A humorous English 
gentleman traveling in Germany, received much attention 
by the simple process of registering himself in hotels as 
"Elector of Middlesex." The old dignity of the title might 
revive in America should a college of electors show any inde- 
pendence ; but how can one desire it while our Presidential 
election is a battle, in which " bolting " is treated as desertion in 
the face of the enemy ? It is to be feared that recognition of the 
independence of the Electoral College would simply mean the 
blackmailing of candidates. And if a President were chosen by 
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one or two electors transferred from his opponent's ticket, it is 
pretty certain that the disappointed majority would not submit. 
In fact, a republic with an emperor is like Hawthorne's man with 
a serpent in his bosom. Whatever he eats goes to feed that foreign 
life ; his own tissues are steadily enfeebled. The Electoral Col- 
lege is in atrophy ; the free town-meeting, influenced by the ablest 
citizens, is supplanted by the caucus controlled by the boss ; the 
high-road to Presidency is servility to party. So the imperial 
parasite grows strong ; the secret Cabinet at the White House cor- 
responds to a star chamber in the Senate ; occult relations 
are established where the Constitution has forbidden open ones. 
We are living under a different Constitution from that framed a 
hundred years ago, yet it is one structurally developed out of that 
by its all-absorbing imperialist feature, with its power of reducing 
to nullity all organs not congenial to itself. While Louis Napoleon 
reigned, all the unpurchasable thinkers of France lived in exile ; 
but are not the thinkers of America also exiled from political life ? 
The reasoning powers of the country are so little turned to politi- 
cal affairs that the most important crisis hardly elicits their coun- 
sel or criticism. Not long ago, for example, it became necessary 
to provide further for the succession to a deceased Vice-President. 
When the office of Vice-President was suggested it met with strong 
opposition in the Convention (1787) on grounds now amply justi- 
tified by its history. Having elected a President, nothing can be 
more fatuous than to allow any man or party to reap any advan- 
tage from his death. Here was an occasion when the solecism 
could have been removed by providing that, on a President's 
death, his chosen constitutional advisers should act as an Execu- 
tive Commission to continue the administration. If England is 
regularly governed in this way, why might not the United States 
be so administered for a time ? The suggestion was not even 
made ; and we have now set behind the President a train of pos- 
sible presidents, each with an inducement to get rid of the presi- 
dent-elect, and then with the next above him in the ministerial 
succession ! Where was the American brain when this ingenious 
absurdity was made into law ? In exile. The legislative functions 
of the country are plainly in the hands of men whom imperialism 
has made over into its own image. To them a government with- 
out an individual man at its head were no government at all. 
No superstition could be more unscientific, no scheme more 
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unrepublican. In a republic a Head detached from the shoulders 
of the People is no head at all. Even if it be a head they made 
themselves and set on their own shoulders, it is not their head 
unless it is in vital relation to their whole Body at every instant. 
The Head of a People must therefore be chosen by the permanent 
organization of their life, which, in a Bepublic, is represented in 
the assembly to which their political powers are delegated ; and 
on this power which created it the Head must depend from day 
to day for its functional existence, because there is no reason 
whatever for its existence except for the sake of the whole Body. 
A Head with personal interests of its own is inconsistent with 
any form of self-government. A corollary of this is that the Head 
of a Eepublic cannot be an individual man. The political organ- 
ism exists only to protect and develop the social organism. This 
consists of a complex variety of interests which may be practically 
classed and represented in corresponding departments of legisla- 
tion, and administration. The judicial, financial, industrial, mili- 
tary, foreign, postal, or other interests of the nation, assign tasks 
to the several masters in such departments. These functionaries 
represent the cerebral organs of the State. But what organ does 
a president represent ? The Premier of England must have a 
portfolio ; Gladstone at one time held two ; a man is conceivable 
who should be master of all departments ; but our President has 
no such function. How then can he be the head of the political 
organism ? In nature there is no presidency in the head of any 
organism. Beyond the cerebral organs, with their definite func- 
tions, representative of every part of the body, there is no super- 
numerary head. If it be said that the presidential function is to 
oversee the organs and hold them to their work, that would imply 
that an individual man may be superior to each of the heads of 
departments in that minister's own line. No one, of course, would 
object to the presidency of omniscience, but by what expediency 
is a finite man set' to superintend ministers of finance or war who 
is inferior to the ministers in such specialties ? The only possible 
superintendence of those organs which collectively make the Head 
of civil society must be the general wisdom and knowledge of the 
country, between which and its executive organs reflex influences 
pass through representative nerves. The representative legisla- 
ture is the thinking power of a sound social organism ; the 
Executive is its Hand ; the legislative thought directs the execu- 
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tive hand through re-representative organs, administrative con- 
trollers, who are severally the special knowledge of the nation in 
some department projected in specialized function. These special- 
ized organs naturally unite in a Head, because they can only act 
by co-operation ; the war functionary must consult the treasurer, 
and both the internal condition or the foreign relations of the 
nation. But in all this series no place has ever been pointed out 
by political science for a minister without a portfolio, a supreme 
organ without any function except to be supreme. 

All this, true of civil government, is changed under military 
government. In war all functions become subservient to one, 
and individual chieftainship is in its right place. So long as the 
barbarous regime of war underlies civilization, every nation will 
naturally preserve the means of transforming itself into a military 
despotism. But even in that case the individual head cannot be 
a civilian. There is no case, therefore, in which a president can 
be useful, unless by some accident. Even President Lincoln, our 
happiest accident, by his ignorance of war, by ill-advised appoint- 
ments, like that of Burnside, cost the country much blood and 
treasure. Presidency is unquestionably a "survival" of military 
chieftainship, and in civil government it is out of its place. The 
" survival" of ancient chieftainship in the occupant of the Eng- 
lish throne serves an indirect defensive purpose. Were the throne 
there abolished it would still be claimed as the right of some 
family, and there is a powerful class, owning the soil, who could 
be utilized by German despotism to set up a King Stork in place 
of the present King Log. To some extent presidency in Prance 
is also excusable, because it occupies the place where imperialist 
and royalist conspirators long to set a throne. But in America 
there is no such excuse. The presidency is here a "survival" 
which has been and can be only mischievous if active ; which pre- 
serves the passions and perils of military ages, making our progress 
convulsive, lowering politics which, in normal society, would be 
the highest vocation. Stripped of imperial powers, presidency in 
a Republic were at once revealed as no Head at all, but a cap of 
painted plumes borrowed from the savage. Presidency, at best, 
is but monarchy in masquerade. Even then it is mischievous ; 
for it gives social pre-eminence to the occupant of an office nor- 
mally secured by servility instead of by service. " If any will 
be great among you let him serve." In a true Republic there 
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could be no lustre not flowing, from eminent services. It is a 
degradation when official position, obtained by partisanship, can 
raise above all the thinkers, scholars, philanthropists of a nation, 
an inferior person. It is an instruction of youth in the worship 
of success irrespective of merit ; it is a cult of snobbery more 
vulgar than that which surrounds the rank attained by birth. 
The forces of heredity are real, the values of high-breeding are 
great, albeit unsuited for governmental requirements ; but 
" aristocracy " has never descended lower than in subjecting the 
Eepublic of the New World to a Peerage of "Bosses," with power 
to enthrone an Arch-boss as the fountain of honor for a people 
consecrated by their history to human equality, and by their 
genius to respect only for superiorities of character and intelli- 
gence. We reverence to-day the men who declared our inde- 
pendence of Old World royalty ; our posterity will honor still more 
those- who shall secure independence from New World imperialism. 

MoNcrjBE D. Conway. 



